SHELF SPACE 


Harold O. Smith, Executive Vice-Presi- 
lent, United States Wholesale Grocers 
Asscciation, speaking this week of the 
7th Annual Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, to be held in connection with 
USWGA’s Annual Convention at Miami 
Beach, May 15-18, said, “The manufac- 
turers of new products, as well as those 
manufacturers of items that have been 
handled by wholesale grocers for a long 
time, have been encouraged during each 
of the preceeding 6 years of the grocery 
distribution exposition to make use of 
their exhibit space to demonstrate what 
they believe to be the best methods of 
displaying and promoting the sale of 
their product at the retail level.” 


Last week this column commented on 
the self-evident need of processor, broker, 
distributor teamwork to reach the con- 
sumer in the modern self-service grocery 
store. More and more it is being realized 
that the most beautifully planned and 
executed consumer advertising and publi- 
city in the world is of little avail unless 
the retailer can be persuaded to stock his 
shelves and special display racks with 
the merchandise. 


With that in mind, it might reasonably 
be expected that not only individual can- 
ners, but salesminded commodity groups, 
and yes, even the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and possibly too, the can com- 
panies would jump at an invitation of 
this kind . . . especially in view of the 
fact that the USWGA membership is 
composed principally of “independent” 
wholesalers whose operations lend them- 
selves exceptionally well to that small 
canner-broker-distributor teamwork. 


It’s downright amazing that an indus- 
try that prides itself on being sales- 
minded at long last, not only did not 
jump at this opportunity, but actually 
turned up its collective nose in response 
to this gracious invitation. Mr. Smith, in 
announcing this week that it had become 
necessary to provide additional booths 
adjacent to the main exhibit area, due to 
the extra heavy demand for space, named 
the exhibiting firms from which the fol- 
lowing information is gleaned: Of the 
total 62 suppliers exhibiting, 6 including 
Cal-Pak, Campbell Soup, Libby and 
Stokely, can be classified as fruit and 
vegetable canners. The other two are Illi- 
nois Canning Company and Markham 
Brothers and Company. Most naturally 
there will be found among the exhibitors 
such foed firms as Armour, Swift, Pet 
Milk, Oscar Mayer, Hershey Chocolate, 
ete.; and of course, half a dozen tobacco 
companies, cereal manufacturers, candy 
makers, match companies, and represen- 
tatives of other sundries carried in groc- 
ery stores. 


What was that about shelf-space? ?? 


CONTRACT PRICES — Please see 
“Weekly Review” page 18. 
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ANTI-TRUST —Attorney General Brownell’s 60 man com- 
REPORT mittee, studying the anti-trust laws since Sep- 

tember 1953, turned in a voluminous 394 page 
report last Thursday, March 31. It is said the report encompasses 
some seventy-five recommended changes in the law, and its admin- 
istration, a dozen of which call for legislation. It would require 
the services of a Solomon to provide an impartial analysis of this 
most controversial document, and it can hardly be expected that 
this will be forthcoming in the immediate future. While it may be 
possible, after the first mighty clash of tempers, to piece together 
a reasonable facsimile of an impartial analysis, there’s little reason 
to expect that the smoke of battle will die down for a long time 
to come. 


Indeed, members of the committee itself, though staffed heavily 
with those who have known records of opposition to many sections 
of the present laws, differed broadly in their interpretations. 
Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes, who was Co-Chair- 
man of the group, declared that at least 50 of the 60 non-legislative 
recommendations would result in stronger enforcement. Conversely 
Professor Louis B. Schwartz, dissenting from the majority report, 
said: “The Majority Report would weaken the anti-trust laws in 
a number of respects, and even more important, it fails to adopt 
necessary measures for strengthening the law so as to create a truly 
competitive economy in this country. On 30 specific issues, the 
Report takes a. position inimical to competition, either by approv- 
ing existing narrow interpretations or by suggesting additional 
restrictions.” 


Needless to say then, this column does not intend to attempt an 
analysis at this time. Despite the fact that many, many important 
issues are at stake, we should, however, like to single out one that 
in our opinion is not only extremely vital to the canning industry, 
but reveals perhaps better than any other, the thinking of the com- 
mittee majority. We refer to the Brokerage Section 2c of the Clay- 
ton Act (Robinson-Patman) which the committee would amend to . 
permit payment of brokerage to buying organizations “for services 
rendered”. This can hardly be regarded as anything but a delib- 
erate and malicious attempt to deceive. There are ample provisions 
in other sections of the Act allowing buyers “compensation for 
genuine marketing functions performed”—“for services rendered” 
provided they are offered equally to all. The act of a purchasing 
agent or agency in shopping for bargains, or simply signing the 
contract of sale, cannot by any stretch of the imagination, be re- 
garded as a “genuine marketing function” or as “rendering serv- 
ice” to the seller and thus meriting compensation (brokerage). 


The same type of philosophy is apparent in other recommenda- 
tions that would tend to weaken the anti-trust provisions. 
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In the laboratory of 
Wm. J. Stange Co., 
a food technologist 
compares 50-A micro- 
ground Spice with 
ordinary ground spice 
under a microscope. 


Although spices themselves haven’t changed in a thousand years, unsuspected 
qualities have been discovered in them by a recently developed process called ‘ he “33 ee oe 
micro-grinding. Patented by Wm. J. Stange Co., this process consists of feed- 
ing whole natural spices into specially designed water-cooled roller mills which a s ole ee 


pulverize the spice into particles so minute, that only thru MICTOSCOPE CAN Block Popper spice poriicies 
you appreciate their size. Compared to ordinary grinding methods, the new (here magnified 30 times) are practically invisible 
process produces 50 to 100 times more particles of spice... millions more '° eve: 

per pound. 


The minute size and vast number of spice particles permit uniform and 
thorough distribution throughout each batch of food product, eliminating 
specking or the formation of hot spots. 


fs Most important, however, is the standardization of flavor made possible 

a ee by this unique process. This, in addition to the total utilization of flavor from 

c a the spices themselves makes this new spice one of the really important 
: developments in the food processing industry. 


ORDINARY ground (50 mesh) black pepper par- 
ticles (also magnified 30 times) appears as huge 
boulders by comparison with micro-ground spice. 
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® 
Spices . 


Natural Whole Spice Ground 
Microscopie Fineness! 


Only 50-A micro-ground spicce 
originated by Stange... give you 
the true flavor of ground spices 
PLUS controlled uniformity, 
together with the following bc 
completely new characteristics— 


All the flavor and color of natural spice 
without the specks 


More uniform distribution 

Maximum availability of flavor 
Constant control of flavor intensity 
Maximum retention of flavor 
Constant spice levels during shelf life 


Easy to use, powder form. Available in 
50 to 250 pound bulk containers, or in 
exact-weight, batch size packages. 


Available in individual spices or complete 
seasoning blends 


For complete details on applying 
new Micro-Ground 50-A Spices to your fine 
4; foods, write, wire or phone— 


“SILENT PARTNERS IN FAMOUS FOODS"® 
Chicago 12, Illinois < Oakland 21, Calif. 
Stange-Pemberton Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 
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View of battery of special roller mill equipment processing natural spice into 50-A 
Micro-ground Spice. The large steel rollers, between which the spice is ground, are 
perfectly smooth and turn at differential speeds to cause a shearing action between 
the smooth surfaces. Rollers are water-cooled internally to maintain the spice at a low 
temperature and to prevent loss of volatile flavors. 


MICRO-GROUND SPICE..... 
....ORIGINATED BY STANGE 


Wm. J. Stange Co. who last year celebrated its 50th anniversary, 
spent more than two years perfecting the micro-grinding process. 
Sold under the copyrighted name of 50-A Spice, these new season- 
ings are fully protected by patents and supplied to the food in- 
dustry by Stange exclusively. 


Not only are individual spices: pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
etc. available in micro-ground form but in combination with solu- 
ble C.O.S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings. These special blends are. 
called Micro-Cream. By combining the two types of spices, 50-A 
and C.O.S., Stange can now produce seasoning blends utilizing 


the special advantages of each to achieve the most satisfactory 


flavor, color and solubility in the finished product. Micro-Cream 
spice blends, too, are flavor controlled to insure uniformity. 


STANGE’S EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS, laboratories and technical staff are available to 
develop special seasoning blends, or assist you in creation of new products. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Why a Vacuum in Canned Tomatoes? 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that with the proper use 
of a steam or hot water exhaust box that reasonable internal 
vacuums will be produced in canned tomatoes. Many of the 
short exhaust boxes now in use coupled with high speed closures 
are grossly inadequate and produce vacuums that are barely 
measurable. 


In many areas exhaust boxes have been replaced wholly or 
entirely by steam flow closures. Many canners, in their desire 
to rid themselves of exhaust box maintenance and to obtain 
more space, have had such units installed. This was done with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the results that might be expected. 
The average steam flow attachment on the double seamer will 
not consistently give the vacuum readings on canned tomatoes 
that are required by some government buying agencies. 


HEAD SPACE 


The efficiency of a steam flow device is dependent upon the 
head-space maintained in the container. If the cans are over- 
filled no internal vacuum will be obtained. 


If some semblance of a vacuum is to be obtained, it will be 
necessary to regulate the can fill so that the following desired 
head-space measurements are observed. 


Desired Head- 


Maximum Maximum space for 
Gross Net Maintaining 
Can Size Head-space Head-space a Vacuum 
308 x 406 (#303)...... 9.5/16 6.5/16 3/16 
BOT 9.5/16 6.5/16 3/16 
401 x 411 (#2%)...... 10/16 7/16 3.5/16 
603 x 700 (#10)........ 13.5/16 10.5/16 5/16 


Proper head-space displacement of juice can be obtained by 
the adjustment of the plunger pads on the double seamer. It 
has been found that a more uniform head-space can usually be 
obtained with the use of plunger pads that are slightly tapered 
as such pads conform more closely to the can diameter. With 
closely fitting pads trouble may ensue with cans that have 
been bent or are out of round. Cans of this nature are difficult 
to close and it is not unusual for a high percentage of them 
to be imperfectly double seamed. 


HOT JUICE 


In the event that the steaming device is the only means of 
obtaining a vacuum, the addition of hot juice may be used as 
an adjunct. By this means a reasonable vacuum can be obtained. 
This procedure is recommended with some hesitancy as its mis- 
use may cause spoilage in the canned product. Any prepared 


tomato juice must be heated to a minimum temperature of 170° 
F. The juice must be kept in agitation and maintained at that 
temperature during the entire holding time in kettle or tank 
storage. The hot juice is added to the containers which then 
pass on to the steam flow closure. This method has proven 
successful in obtaining vacuum readings in excess of those 
produced by the steam flow device alone. 


A very satisfactory vacuum can also be obtained by the use 
of a vacuum closing machine. However, the high cost of this 
equipment discourages its use for canned tomatoes alone. 


OBJECT OF VACUUM 


The object of obtaining a reasonable vacuum in canned toma- 
toes is to prevent the formation of flippers and springers when 
they are subjected to high altitudes and hot climates. A rise in 
altitude tends to diminish the vacuum in the sealed containers. 
With each 100 ft. altitude rise the vacuum will diminish by 0.10 
inches. If canned tomatoes are packed at sea level and shipped 
to an altitude of 3000 ft. the vacuum will be decreased by 3 
inches. If the canned tomatoes are packed with 1” vacuum and 
stored at an altitude of 3000 ft. at normal temperatures they 
will tend to become flippers. 


Subjecting canned tomatoes, which may have little or no 
vacuum, to summer temperatures even at sea level may cause 
the development of flippers and springers as a result of hydro- 
gen gas evolution from the reaction of the fruit acids with the 
metal of the container. This action, of course, is minimized by 
the proper exhausting of the container prior to closure. 


Another factor that should be considered in packing is the 
presence of gases that are normally present in the raw, peeled, 
and trimmed tomatoes. Overfilling the containers with cold fruit 
and the addition of cold juice allows no head-space for the 
expansion of these gases during processing. The expansion on 
heating may produce a high internal pressure that tends to 
distort the can ends excessively. Permanent distortion of the 
can ends has been known to occur. Cans showing this distortion 
are often described as “buckles’. 


However, if a vacuum is produced in the containers the strain 
against the can ends is relieved and they will be normally posi- 
tioned (flat) after cooling. 


The vacuum problem is one for management to solve. If 
desired, the help of Food Technologists of the National Canners 
Association and the Can Manufacturers can undoubtedly be 
secured. It may become mandatory for canned tomatoes to show 
a definite vacuum. Time alone will tell whether or not a mini- 
mum vacuum in canned tomatoes will be required by all federal 
buying agencies. 
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Highlights of Anti-Trust 
Recommendations 


MERGERS 

“Mergers are a common form of 
vrowth; they may lessen, increase, or 
have no effect upon competition. A 
merger as such involves no necessary 
connotations of coercion, dominance, or 
lack of effective competitive pressures. 
In addition, mergers may ease from the 
market companies which have failed in 
the competitive struggle and thus pre- 
vent potential bankruptcies. Finally they 
may spur operating economies by spread- 
ing overhead costs or enabling improved 
technology or management, 

“Similarly, in a vertical acquisition, 
the fact that competitors of one com- 
pany are foreclosed from selling to the 
other need of itself signal no reasonable 
probability of a substantial lessing of 
competition or tendency to monopoly. On 
the contrary, the integration may create 
a company better able to compete with 
larger rivals. In addition, it may mean 
economies which in a competitive market 
may spell consumer savings. 

“The question, therefore, is not merely 
whether competitors of either of the 
merging companies are denied access to 
outlets or sources of supply but whether 
companies competing, buying, or selling 
in the markets in which either company 
operated may, as a result of the acquisi- 
tion, face a substantial lessening in their 
opportunity to take independent competi- 
tive action.” 


FAIR TRADE 

“We regard the Federal statutory ex- 
emption of ‘fair-trade’ pricing as an un- 
warranted compromise of the basic tenets 
of national anti-trust policy,” the com- 
mittee declared. 

“We therefore recommend Congres- 
sional repeal both of the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Act and the 
McGuire amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, thereby subjecting re- 
sale-price maintenance, as other price- 
fiixng practices, to those Federal anti- 
trust controls which safeguard the public 
by keeping the channels of distribution 
free.” 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

“The committee majority believes that 
tangible consumer preferences as_ be- 
tween branded and unbranded commod- 
ities should receive due legal recognition 
in the more flexible ‘injury’ and ‘cost 
justification’ provisions of the statute. 
‘or example, they feel that whenever a 
eller’s price differentials to intermediate 
listributors as between branded and un- 
wanded forms of a physically identical 
ovoduct reflect no more than the spread 
vetween the prices the public will pay for 
me as against the other, no ‘injury’ to 
‘competition should reasonably be found. 

“For such a price differential creates 
10 competitive advantage for the recipi- 
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ent of the cheaper unbranded product; 
rather; it represents merely a rough 
equivalent of the benefit by way of the 
seller’s national advertising and promo- 
tion which the purchaser of the more ex- 
pensive branded product enjoys. 

“In similar fashion, the committee 
majority recommends that the seller who 
is guilty of a prima facie discriminatory 
differential between branded un- 
branded goods be permitted to ‘justify’ 
the lower price for the unbranded item 
by relating this ‘method’ of marketing to 
corresponding ‘savings’ in those distribu- 
tion costs incurred through the promo- 
tional expenditures of merchandising a 
nationally advertised branded item. Due 
recognition of genuine consumer prefer- 
ences would thus be accomplished through 
application of the Robinson-Patman Act’s 
flexible ‘injury’ and ‘cost’ criteria to the 
essential economic facts in each case. 

“Both these potential defenses should 
be evaluated by the commission in any 
preliminary investigation. In this way, 
a strict interpretation of the statutory 
phase ‘like grade and quality’ can facili- 
tate Federal Trade Commission enforce- 
ment while yielding realistic results in 
practice.” 


‘GOOD FAITH’ 
“We think that a seller’s right to meet 
a competitor’s prices by granting price 
differentials to some customers without 
reducing his prices to all must remain an 
essential qualification to any anti-price 
discrimination law.” 
BROKERAGE 
“The committee considers the prevail- 
ing interpretations of the ‘brokerage’ 


clause at odds with broader anti-trust ob- 
jectives.” It discriminates against com- 
peting firms in distribution who are arbi- 
trarily denied compensation for genuine 
marketing functions which they perform. 

“In our opinion, the virtual legal 
monopoly conferred by Section 2 (C) on 
one type of middleman clogs competition 
in the channels of distribution, and 
exacts tribute from the consumer for the 
benefit of a special business class.” 

“For this reason, in order to reconcile 
the brokerage clause with ‘broader anti- 
trust objectives,’ we favor legislation as 
necessary to restore the original vigor of 
the exception ‘for services rendered’ in 
Section 2 (C).” 

DELIVERED PRICING 

Delivered Pricing — We approve the 
Sherman Act adjudications which impar- 
tially condemn “delivered” pricing only 
when part of a conspiracy .. . “although 
the law may infer from circumstantial 
evidence the fact of agreement in the 
use of ‘delivered’ pricing systems, the 
‘crucial question,’ as formulated by the 
Supreme Court in the Theater Enter- 
prises case, must be whether the chal- 
lenged conduct ‘stemmed’ from indepen- 
dent decision or from an agreement, tacit 
or express.’ 

“We equally approve the Federal Trade 
Commission’s recent analysis of ‘deliv- 
ered’ pricing under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. It is undeniable that all ‘delivered’ 
prices, however computed, might be re- 
garded as discriminatory in a_ purely 
theoretical economic sense. 

“A ‘delivered’ price necessarily means 
that some customers, depending on rela- 
tive geographic location, receive the same 
goods but get less transportation than 
distant buyers receive per dollar paid. 
Conversely, the seller charges ‘delivered’ 
prices that do not correspond with the 
varying freight costs incurred. 

(Continued on Page 21) 


| Comments Received To Date 


Watson Rogers, President National 
Food Brokers Association—Termed it a 
“terrifying summary of suggestions to 
destroy small business, and a_ great 
threat to the American Public.” The 
NFBA executive said the report’s recom- 
mendations, if followed, would seriously 
weaken the country’s antitrust laws, in- 
cluding complete nullifying of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 

“The effect of the recommendations 
would be to make each section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act meaningless and 
worthless. Yet they did not see fit to 
recommend outright repeal of this Act. 
These recommendations of emasculation 
to the point of futility is hypocracy. It 
would have been more honest had the 
Committee recommended outright repeal. 

“The result of the Committee’s recom- 


‘ mendations would be to remove most of 


the restrictions now in effect against un- 


fair price discriminations. In many ways 
they would return the business economy 
of this country back to the monopoly- 
threatened days of many years ago. One 
of their recommendations would perma- 
nently fix in our competitive economy the 
two price system—one price for the big, 
coercive buyers and a higher price for 
the independents. This is not what this 
country’s people want—it is not the 
American Way. 

“Another thing the Committee favors 
is to relieve the coercive buyer from any 
responsibility for inducing or forcing a 
price discrimination. Yet this provision 
was expressly put into the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to strengthen one of the weak 
points of the Clayton Act. 

“The Committee: recommends that Sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Robinson-Patman Act be 
amended by law to permit buyers to 


(Continued on Fage 21) 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


MILWAUKEE TV SHOW 
FEATURES—CANNED CORN 
STORY 


The National canned corn promotion 
received an extra boost last week right 
in the center of the country’s biggest 
corn packing area when the Breta Greem 
program on WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, de- 
voted its entire 45 minutes to canned 
corn. 

Appearing on the popular morning 
program were three representatives of 
the Associated Independent Canners, 
each telling of his cwn particular role 
in the packing, distribution and presara- 
tion of canned corn. 

J. P. Kraemer of the Mammoth Springs 
Canning Company and President of As- 
sociated Independent Canners told the 
TV audience the age-old story of corn 
and how it has become one of the nation’s 
favorite vegetables. Mr. Kraemer ad- 
vised his homemaking audience that 
there is a great abundance of canned 
corn right now and that the present at- 
tractive price makes it a very good buy. 

Also interviewed on the Breta Greem 
show were E. W. Sterr of the Loyal Can- 
ning Company, currently president of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, and Mar- 
vin Verhulst, the Assoziation’s executive 
secretary. The canning officials told of 
recent improvements in the quality and 
packing techniques for canned corn. 


The show was climaxed with an one- 
the-spot demonstration of canned corn 
cookery by Harriet Anderson, Home 
Economist of the American Can Com- 
pany. Viewers watched Miss Anderson 
prepare a Carnival Corn Casserole, Corn 
and Onion Saute and Scalloped Corn and 
Oysters, 

Similar canned corn features and cook- 
ing demonstrations are being featured on 
homemaker programs throughout the 
country as a result of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute’s campaign under the 
sponsorship of the A.I.C. 


“Shrimp Please”, motion picture pro- 
duced by the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
cooperation with the shrimp industry of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, has _ been 
awarded a certificate of acceptance by 
the Film Council of America. The jury 
of motion picture experts cited the film 
as an outstanding example of a film that 
accomplishes its public relations and 
sales purpose. It will be shown during 
the golden reel assembly at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, April 4-8. 
“Shrimp Please” has been selected as a 
U. S. entry in the Edinburg International 
Exhibition of Cinematographic Art, to be 
held this summer. The 20 minute, 6 mm 
sound color motion picture is available 
on loan free of charge from the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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JIMSEY SOMERS NAMED 
CORN QUEEN 


Pretty young Jimsey Somers was 
evowned Queen of National Canned Corn 
Week on March 24th on Dave Garroway’s 
TODAY television show. The canned 
corn queen was interviewed twice by Mr. 
Garroway on both segments of the pro- 
gram, one for eastern viewers, and a re- 
peat performance for the far west. Both 
times Miss Scmers was crowned queen 
by Mr. Garroway and told nation-wide 
audiences about the abundance and good 
quality of the current canned corn pack. 

The pretty teen-age actress was 
selected to reign over National Canned 
Corn Week by a panel of celebrity-judges 
in a topsy-turvy contest that received 
widespread publicity at the start of the 
premotion. 


According to H. H. Jaeger, Marketing 
Director of Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute which coordinated the promotion, 
the nation’s food editors responded en- 
thusiastically to an invitation to enter a 
canned corn recipe contest. Duplicate 
prizes were awarded to newspaper read- 
ers who submitted winning recipes to 
their favorite food editors. The grand 
prize winner was Mrs. Barbara Constant 
of Los Angeles, California. Mrs. Con- 
stant sent her recipe for Confetti Corn 
Casserole to Marian Manners, Food Edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times, and she 
won out over more than 1000 entries 
received by that newspaper alone. Ten 
Honorable Mentions were given to home- 
makers from all over the United States. 


The climax of the spring campaign will 
be on April 29th, the day of the National 
Corn Social, when families all over the 
country will be encouraged to serve 
canned corn is one of the biggest corn- 
eating sessions ever known. It has been 
estimated by Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute that if 50 million families enjoy 
canned corn that day, 12%% of the 
present supply will be used up. Already 
Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin 
and Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland have promised to participate 
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in the corn social and are being sent 
cases of canned corn for their family din- 
ner on April 29th. Other federal and 
state officials are expected to join in the 
celebration. 


“SHOE-PEG’”’ CORN CANNERS 
PLAN PROMOTION MEETINGS 


The Associated “Shoe-Peg” Corn Can- 
ners, with headquarters in Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, have scheduled a series 
of April and May meetings throughout 
the “Shoe-Peg” Corn market area to 
bring members, brokers, wholesalers, and 
key personnel of all distributive agencies 
up-to-date on plans and details for mov- 
ing new Shoe-Peg corn. 

The series of meeting's will be launched 
in Baltimore on April 19, subsequent 
meetings will be in Washington, April 
26; Richmond, April 27; Philadelphia, 
May 3 and Harrisburg, May 4. De- 
tails on May meetings have not been set. 
Attending each area meeting will be 
wholesalers, key retailers, chain store 
and supermarket operators in addition to 
key personnel of the various distributive 
organizations. 

Details of the promotion, which is be- 
ing coordinated by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, will be outlined in full 
at each meeting. Samples of display ma- 
terial, trade publicity, sales portfolios, 
bulletins and consumer recipe and picture 
material will be shown to the groups. 
The meeting programs have been de- 
signed to show ecanners, distributors, 
wholesalers and key retailers how each 
can play a part in the “Shoe-Peg”’ pro- 
motion. 

Canners and distributors will see how 
news of the campaign will be relased to 
members through bulletins to members; 
distributors will be shown materials that 
can be used by individual salesmen; and 
retailers will learn how to take advant- 
age of consumer publicity with displays 
and use of regular advertising media. 


Continental Can Company is sponsor- 
ing a $2,500 ’Quickie” contest for canned 
foods case selling ideas, open to all 
grocers and their employees. Contest be- 
gan on March 25 and ends on April 25. 
First Prize is $1,000, second prize $500, 
with 10 prizes of $50 each and 20 prizes 
of $25 each. Entries in 200 words or 
less, should be sent to Merchandiser Con- 
test, Box 1127, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, New York, postmarked not 
later than April 25. 


A Mother’s Day Canned Food Sale is 
suggested to grocers by the Continental 
Can Company in the April issue of the 
firm’s “Canned Foods Merchandiser 
Digest”. Says Continental, “The honest 
sentiment behind this day and the desire 
to do something worthwhile for Mom, 
leaves the door wide open for promoting 


‘easy-to-prepare meals from cans 


there is nothing mother likes better than 
a bargain.” 
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RESEARCH 


JOINT RESEARCH ON 
GLUTEMATE USE 


Dr. M. J. Blish, nationally known food 
chemist, has been appointed research con- 
sultant and coordinator to head an indus- 
try research program for the Glutamate 
Manufacturers’ Technical Committee 
(G.M.T.C.). 

Membership of G.M.T.C. is limited to 
research and technical service represen- 
tatives of U. S. producers of monosodium 
glutamate, food flavor enhancer. The 
participating companies are the Huron 
Milling Co., A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., General Mills, Ine., International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp., and The 
Great Western Sugar Company. 


While the committee has been active 
since 1948, C. F. Evers, G.M.T.C. chair- 
man, said an industry-wide research and 
investigative program covering all uses 
and applications of glutamate in foods 
would be accelerated under Dr. Blish’s 
direction. 

Dr. Blish is uniquely qualified by edu- 
cation and experience for the G.M.T.C. 
assignment. From 1943 until his retire- 
ment in 1954, he was a research execu- 
tive with the International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. 


SWEET POTATOES—EFFECT OF 
STORAGE TEMPERATURE ON 
DEHYDRATED PRODUCT 


A joint investigation reported by mem- 
bers of U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Southern Utilization Research 
sranch, Agricultural Research Service, 
New Orleans, and of the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Baton 
Rouge, shows the relation of some of the 
chemical and physical characteristics of 
the raw sweet potatoes to those of the 
dehydrated products. 

A special contribution is information 
on the effects of conditions of storage of 
the raw potatoes. The storage tempera- 
ture to be used for best results, in cases 
where sweet potatoes have to be held 
before processing, appears to be about 
60°F, 

Potatoes stored as long as 4-6 months 
at this temperature gave dehydrated 
products, which had a bright yellow- 
orange color, a carotene content of 225- 
250 parts per million, an ascorbic acid 
‘ontent of 35-40 milligrams per 100 
‘rams and about 100% rehydration. 


The Quartermaster Corps largely 
‘unded this research because of interest 
n insuring the production of dehydrated 
sweet potatoes of good palatability and 
igh nutritional quality. Scientific data 
m dehydration processes have been lack- 
ing, and precise data will be needed to 
lraft specifications—if production is un- 
dertaken by industry for the Quarter- 
master, 
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Two other investigations conducted to 
obtain additional technical information 
on dehydration processes for sweet pota- 
toes are soon to be published by SURB— 
dealing with effects of processing condi- 
tions on the quality of products and 
effects of the variety of sweet potatoes on 
yields and quality. 

The storage investigations were con- 
ducted during the 1951-52 and the 1952- 
53 seasons on sweet potatoes of Unit I 
Puerto Rico variety, grown in Louisiana. 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion cured and stored the potatoes 50°, 
60°, and 70-75°F, 

About 30 million bushels of sweet pota- 
toes were produced in 22 states in 1953. 

Further details of this investigation 
may be obtained by writing the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, 
Lousiana. 


TO PROSPECT FOR TIN 
UNDERSEAS OFF MALAYA 


The search for new tin-producing 
areas is being carried to the floor of the 
ocean off the coast of Selangor, one of 
the states on the west coast of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, The Malayan Tin 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., has reported. 

Licenses for prospecting 130 square 
miles have been issued to Malayan Tin 
Dredging Ltd., and work is expected to 
start within two months, the Bureau 
said. 

The undersea site stretches along the 
coast from the north border of Negri 
Sembilan, the neighboring state to the 
south of Selangor, to Port Swettenham. 

At the same time, the Bureau added, 
Southern Tronoh Tin Dredging Ltd. has 
had some success in prospecting for tin 
on two rubber estates and has taken op- 
tions on a total of 371 acres containing 
approximately 16,000,000 cubic yards. 
Estimate average tin ore content is 0.56 
of a pound per cubie yard. 

There has been more prospecting in 
Malaya as Communist terrorists have 
been brought increasingly under control, 
said the Bureau. Last year 15,745 acres 
were explored in the State of Perak un- 
der protection of security forces. More 
than 5000 additional acres have been 
prospected this year. 


Paul De Pace, manager, market re- 
search and organization planning depart- 
ment, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, San Jose, Calif., led an 
American Management Association work- 
shop seminar on “Organizing the Com- 
pany for Diversification or Expansion” 
week. The three-day discussion session, 
held March 21-23 at A.M.A.’s Manage- 
ment Center in New York, is one of more 
than 300 meetings being conducted by 
the 20,000-member management educa- 
tional association during the current 
fiscal year. Workshop seminars are small 
groups of not more than 15 executives 
meeting to explore a single management 
topic, 


RESEARCH TO IMPROVE FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


Research to develop better methods 
and facilities for the handling of meat, 
produce, groceries, and frozen foods, in 
order to increase the efficiency of food 
market, was recommended by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Food Dis- 
tribution Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee at its meeting in 
Washington, D. C., March 23-25. 

Among its recommendations, the ad- 
visory group listed the following subjects 
for early consideration in new or ex- 
panded research: 

a) Improved handling practices and 
facilities for meat operations in ware- 
houses and branch plants; b) Improved 
wholesale and retail handling practices 
for produce and frozen foods; ¢) Methods 
of increasing efficiency and productivity 
in grocery warehouse operations; d) 
Studies of price differentials at succes- 
sive stages of food distribution; and e) 
Evaluation of present retail-package 
sizes from the standpoint of meeting av- 
erage family needs. 


EXPORT CITRUS DIRECT 
FROM TAMPA 


Direct citrus shipments from Tampa, 
Fla., to foreign lands may be in the offing 
if a joint pioneering effort by Florida 
Citrus Exchange and Mississippi Ship- 
ping Company proves worthwhile. An 
experimental export shipment of fresh 
Seald-Sweet oranges and canned juices 
was made directly from Tampa_ to 
Matadi, Belgian Congo, on March 25. 
Previous shipments of other commodities 
from Tampa to the Belgian Congo were 
made via the port of Antwerp, Belgium. 
At this European seaport, goods were 
transferred to intercontinent vessels 
bound for Africa. The present citrus 
plan would eliminate excessive handling 
during transshipment from Antwerp. It 
also reduces shipping costs to the Congo 
importer. 


The U.S.D.A. Research Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Equipment has issued 
recommendations to farm equipment 
manufacturers suggesting: 1. a study of 
methods and equipment for accurately 
applying small dosage of poisons to com- 
bat soil-borne organisms; 2. develop a 
combine that will not collect noxious 
weed seeds and with the interior more 
accessible; 3. expand research on design 
of fertilizer placement machinery; 4. ex- 
pand work to help farmers use electricity 
in reducing costs and increasing effi- 
ciency; 5. study methods of purifying 
surface water supplies, farm plumbing 
requirements, and the heating, cooling, 
and ventilating equipment requirements 
for farm homes; 6. conduct additional re- 
search on functional design and planning 
of the entire farmstead, house and serv- 
ice buildings to reduce chore time and 
costs. 
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Annual meeting of the Tidewater Can- 
ners Association of Virginia will be held 
at the Tides Inn, Irvington, Virginia, on 
May 25, according to a March 30 an- 
nouncement by Robert A. Harris, Jr., 
Secretary. 


R. F. Nelson has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of Sales for the Shellmar- 
Betner Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany, according to B. C. Betner, Jr., Vice 
President of the Division. Mr. Nelson 
will maintain his office at the Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, headquarters of Shellmar- 
Betner. He was formerly vice president 
of the Rhinelander Paper Company and 
prior to that president of the Glassine 
Paper Company, bringing to Continental 
a broad knowledge of the packaging in- 
dustry. E. F. Burke has been transferred 
to the position of Manager of Sales, Cen- 
tral Division of the Shellmar-Betner Di- 
vision, with his office in Chicago. 


O. F. Jones of Greer, South Carolina, 
has sold his interest in the Tatum Can- 
ning Company of Tatum, South Carolina, 
to L. E. Pence of Tatum. No changes in 
the policies of the tomato canning com- 
pany are anticipated. The operation will 
continue as a partnership between C. I. 
Chipley of Homestead, Florida, and L. E. 
Pence of Tatum. 


Charles B. Shuman, new President of 
the Farm Bureau, will be the chief 
speaker at the Spring Meeting of the 
National Canners Association, Board of 
Directors. Mr. Shuman, who actively 
farms approximately 200 acres and sup- 
ervises operations of tenants on an addi- 
tional 550 acres, will speak at the lunch- 
eon on Friday, May 20. Preceeding his 
appearance on the morning of the 20th, 
the Board will hear a discussion of the 
Association’s program to maintain and 
improve the relationship of the canner 
with his growers and the agricultural in- 
dustry. This program will feature: (1) 
the individual canner’s responsibility in 
cementing his relationship with his own 
growers; (2) the Association’s job in 
cultivating a better understanding of the 
canning industry’s problems among gov- 
ernment officials; (3) development among 
associations and groups representing 
farmers a greater appreciation of the 
mutual interests of the canners and the 
farmers. 
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Midwest Food Packers, Inc., of Fowler- 
ton, Indiana, said to be the largest inde- 
pendent catsup packer, has been pur- 
chased by a group of Indiana canning 
men. R. J. Meguiar, who owned and op- 
erated the plant for many years, passed 
away on January 14 of this year, follow- 
ing a heart condition. Maurice Huntley 
is the new President. His father, Frank 
Huntley, Chairman of the Board. Other 
officers are: Art Noble, Vice-President; 
Kenneth Lucus, Treasurer; Donald Hunt- 
ley, Assistant Treasurer; and Loren Rose, 
Secretary. Additional purchasers are 
Virgil Ray, Ray Underwood and D. E. 
Hensley. The company will continue to 
operate under its present name with 
most of the personnel retained. 


RECOMMENDED READING — The 
April issue of “Fortune” magazine, in the 
mails March 29, carries a featured article 
entitled “Continental Can’s Big Push’, 
by Robert Sheehan. The article published 
on the occasion of Continental’s 50th 
Anniversary, and coming closely on the 
heels of financial reports showing that 
for the first time, the No. 2 can company 
all but equaled in gross sales the volume 
of American Can Company, traditionally 
the leader in this field, is built around 
the remarkable expansion experienced 
under the guiding hand of General Lucius 
D. Clay these past 5 years. It’s a well 
written, attractively presented success 
story of keen interest to every member 
of the canning fraternity. 
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Seymour “Si” Beere, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Sales Manager, Hun- 
gerford Packing Company, Hungerford, 
Pennsylvania, according to an announce- 
ment by William A. “Bill” Free, presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Si has 
been a direct factory representative for 
Hungerford for many years and has a 
wide intimate acquaintance with the 
brokerage fraternity and _ distributive 
trade. 


Maclyn R. Peat recently joined the 
technical staff of Wm. J. Stange Co., 
where he is in charge of the analytical 
laboratory. He received his B.S. degree 
in Chemical Engineering from North- 
western University and was Chief of the 
Technical Research Department of Mor- 
ton Salt Co. prior to joining Stange. 


Peanut butter is used in more homes 
than any other spread according to 
Charles E, Deger, member of the Mer- 
chandising Department of Owens-Illinois. 
Despite this cheerful note peanut butter 
runs a poor third dollar volume-wise 
when compared to sales of butter and 
sweet spreads. Mr. Deger said that there 
is plenty of room and need for direct pro- 
motional activities on the part of peanut 
butter manufacturers — especially with 
the product at an all-time high retail 
price. He urged manufacturers to: sell 
peanut butter’s impulse sales appeal and 
display advantages to the retailers: use 
every manner and means to publicize its 
virtues as a food and new recipe ingredi- 
ent through the medium of publicity on 
radio, television and in local consumer 
promotions. Develop tie-ins with local 
bread manufacturers, or makers of 
crackers and jellies. 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated Foods Corp., 
was a late March visitor at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., from his Chicago headquar- 
ters. In a talk before the Security Ana- 
lysts here he brought out the fact that 
this concern now has 36 major canneries 
and processing plants under its banner 
and that last year it produced more than 
7% million cases of canned foods. Sales 
last year exceeded $230,000,000 and were 
the largest in the firm’s history. Profits 
reached $2,300,000, an increase of 12 per- 
cent over those of the previous fiscal 
year. Because of the strong demand for 


Consolidated’s California products, the 


Corporation moved its international divi- 
sion to San Francisco last year. 
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NCA COMMITTEES 


President George B. Morrill, Jr., of the 
National Canners Association, last week 
announced membership of 19 committees 
to serve during 1955. In addition to 
these, subcommittees were named by 
committee chairmen. Mare C. Hutchison 
continues as chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Council; William A. Free as 
Chairman of the Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Committee; J. T. Knowles, Scien- 
tific Research; E. E. Burns, Statistics; 
W. H. Carr, Taxation; Alfred J. Stokely, 
Procurement; H. L. Wedertz, Conference. 
New Chairmen are James M. Shriver, 
Claims, succeeding Howard T. Cumming; 
E. A. Meyer, Consumer Service, formerly 
Home Economics, succeeding Fred M. 
Moss; E, E. Willkie, Finance, succeeding 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr.; Guy V. Graham, 
Fishery Products, succeeding Arthur H. 
Mendonca; J. C. Hemingway, Legislative, 
succeeding George C. Seybolt; P. K. 
Shoemaker, Raw Products, succeeding 
W. Stanley Macklem; Mark H. Mitchell, 
Raw Products Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, succeeding A. C. Moll; Fred C. 
Heinz, Resolutions, succeeding H. J. 
Barns; Peter M. Filice, Simplification of 
Containers, succeeding Henry P. Cannon, 
II; Oliver G. Willits, Convention, suc- 
ceeding E. A. Hildreth. 

The Executive Committee has been re- 
duced from 6 to 4, with Messrs. L. M. 
Jones, Marvin Keil, Glenn Knaub and 
W. Ennis Parker continuing. The Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Committee 
has been reduced from 18 to 14. The 
committee is now made up of Messrs. 
Free, Whitney Drayton, Dan Gerber, 
H. A. Hebberd, Ralph Keller, R. G. 
Lucks, Fred M. Moss, Jack Mullowney, 
G. Bartol Silver, Norman _ Sorensen, 
Henry M. Stevens, A. O. Verbeke, Nor- 
man Waggoner, J. B. Weix. 

A nationwide promotion campaign to 
promote the use of canned soft drinks 
will be launched in June, according to an 
announcement by Hal H. Jaeger, Market- 
ing Director of Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. Campaign to be launched with a 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, full 
page, four color ad in the June 25 issue 
of “Saturday Evening Post”, will have 
the support of CMI, the National Carbo- 
nated Beverage Association, and Manu- 
facturers of compatible products, such as 
peanuts, potato chips, popcorn, ice cream, 
etc. Details of the publicity and advertis- 
ing program will be correlated by CMI. 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Washington, D. C. has ap- 
pointed The Clements Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to handle advertising, publi- 
city, public relations, and the promotion 
of the group’s Annual Exhibit held con- 
currently with the National Canners Con- 
vention. 


Viviano Foods, Inc., of Belleville, Ili- 
nois, canners of Italian specialties have 
changed the name of the firm to Vevco 
Foods, Inc. Brand name is also changed 


With the aid of science and the application of planned 
dusting and spraying schedules, growers have been 
consistently raising bigger, healthier crops, better. 


Working cooperatively with growers and the industry 
at large, Niagara can point to many accomplishments’ 
that have turned improved weapons against insects 
and disease. 


In Niagara laboratories, never ending research and 
development has resulted in a steady flow of new and 
better protective materials. And friendly advisory serv- 
ice by a large corps of trained and experienced Niagara 
field men has been a big help in raising the standards of 
crop production. 


Niagara’s business has been built on service and con- 
stantly improved materials and methods. Our one aim 
is to help growers market more profitable fruits and 
vegetables. With this goal in mind Niagara will con- 
tinue to guard and support The Crops That Never 
Stop Growing. 


Niagara INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, 


Fla., Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff 
Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND 
SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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to Veveo. Change-was made, according to 
John P. Viviano, because of the many 
companies using the family name. 
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Go creole with your cooking -** 
e Crleans-Style 


ndously tasty 
start with today’s finest 


secret Most of the 
to prepare—for nothing too much 
in the jand where cooking iS 


consider 
Fortunately. you can duplicate many 
of their spec val like the meal shown 
here—in tion of the time. For you 
can get all the major £00ds from soup salt 
nuts 10 convenient Canco cans—the 2 cans (F each) oF Pineapple Pecan Pie A 
cans made by American Company: 1 =< double quick ake when siatt 
Shrimp. from the of Mex cot io thir’ with both fruit and nuts tram cane 
Cook onion. reen cand celery in 
One of th delectable is in achill shortening 5 minutes: Add tomatoes. pINEAPPLE 
cream-base soup: a cine (no © tomato sauces ceasoningss well; PECAN ple 
ingot being) you mer 10 ynutes Add sausage> stir; heat 
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poTAaGce "Spinach neve tasted $0 od! (Of 
hy eat vanille 
AUX sHRIMP course, tS petter- than evet pinach to veaspoo! in 
start with—because Ameri ex papa beaten 
Blend condensed © pers ith growers tonelP 1 corn 
room and 1% ilk. A develop vegetables.) chopped aed pecan 
en (4% OF on) sbrimP- rained pineoprle tidbits. 
and deveined: 1 to 2 tablespoon 4 draine’ 
—_ 1 wabeked inch shell 
prinkle with chopped chives: ACON Cream thoroughly putter, flour. 
that’s the celiminary Py vanilla and salts lend in eee and corm 
3 ed in 1 can (1 yon) spinach, Fe syrup: Fold in pecan and pineapple: 
serving liquil Cook 2 becom, pour nto chilled pastry chell. Bake 
uc pen until isp- add mod. oven (30°F hour. until 
BEER COPFEE 


seasoning tradition © 

ary. Saus are on! ore than 1 a 

different me pr ts—from hem to galt and of 

hamburgers—! which America® Can to liquid to cup: ad 

right Shope type of spinach; tor* vightlys heat quickly: vor ate in 
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version 
the delicious ream-style ¢ orm 
in cans. You can taste the rich golden 
kernels all through the muffins! {ull-aroma {ull-flaver 
in Canco’s ym pack Ummm 
CREAM oF CORN MUFFINS These recipes ere develop yin Test 
sift together 1% cupt sifted flour, 1 Kitchens of America® Can Compan’ 
rablespoo” suger. teaspoon® double They serve” may wse can weight 
acting baking powder and teaspoo™ that vary slightly from thore given here 
n—it comes to you at its best! 
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anco help boost your sales! 


Here for the busy homemaker, your customer . . . 
Canco presents Supper, New Orleans-Style. 


This Canco ad in full color and on two pages in the 
May issues of Good Housekeeping and McCall's will be 
directed to an estimated audience of over 15,000,000 
people. 


Quick, easy recipes will show homemakers how to 
prepare every dish in this tasty regional meal by using 
a wide variety of canned foods. And at the store, 
shopping for the ingredients of this low-cost and 
interesting meal, the housewife buys your canned 
foods and beverages. 

There’s money to be made here! Check your retail 
outlets and make sure that your brands are featured 
... priced attractively and displayed prominently. 

Supper, New Orleans-Style continues Canco’s 1955 
campaign of double service ... service to the American 
housewife, your customer . . . service to you, our 
customers. Through this unique campaign, Canco 
actually creates a buying urge . . . helps build the 
prestige ofall canned foods and beverages. The profits 
belong to you! 


Go first to the people who are first! 


FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


Lo help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this New 
Orleans Supper ad (2 col. x 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 
imay work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be 
sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. 
Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


e> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY inc 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


The Canning Machinery Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation has announced the opening of new and 
enlarged facilities for its branch office operation at Portland, 
Oregon. 


Now located at 925 N.E. Everett Street in Portland, the FMC 
branch occupies office and shop space in excess of 10,500 square 
feet, almost double the capacity previously employed. The Port- 
land branch combines the functions of production, manufactur- 
ing, engineering and sales under the direction of its Manager, 
Bert Van Slyck. It maintains its own staff of application engi- 
neers to serve customers in the application of equipment and in 
plant design, and a staff of service engineers to assist users in 
the operation of FMC equipment. 


NEW TANK CLEANER 


A new tank cleaner providing three- 
dimensional rotation of a high pressure 
hydraulic jet has been announced by the 
Sellers Injector Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Designated as the Rotor Jet, 
this compact, lightweight device delivers 
two powerful streams of hot or cold 
water, with or without detergents, over 
the entire inside surface of any shaped 
tank. 


Portability of the Rotor Jet enables 
one man to handle the entire tank clean- 
ing operation without assistance. The 
Rotor Jet is simply lowered through the 
tank access by means of its supply hose. 
Since the unit is completely controlled 
from outside, there is no need for work- 
men to enter the tank. 


Bulletin 431 gives complete informa- 
tion, and price lists are available from 
the Sellers Injector Corporation, 1600 S. 
Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


NEW SELLERS TANK CLEANER 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, has acquired a 148-acre site 20 
miles southeast of Havana for the pur- 
pose of constructing a plant to supply 
glassware for the Cuban market. Con- 
struction will start after the company 
concludes engineering and financing de- 
tails, and successfully completes negotia- 
tions on labor and taxation. Tentative 
plans call for the plant to be a two-fur- 
nace operation patterned after the com- 
pany’s newest U. S. factories and equip- 
ped with the most modern manufactur- 
ing facilities. With the exception of a 
few Owens-Illinois technicians and sup- 
ervisors, all employees will be Cubans. 
Raw materials, principally sand and 
limestone used in the manufacture of 
glass, will come from Cuban suppliers. 
The plant is to be operated by a newly- 
formed Cuban company. The proposed 
plant, 33rd in a group of production faci- 
lities operated by Owens-Illinois, repre- 
sents the company’s first venture into 
manufacturing outside the United States. 


GAR-PAK, new multiple-pak caser, developed by the Gardner 
Board and Carton Company, Middletown, Ohio. Fully automatic. 
the machine features one person operation, plus extremely easy 
and quick changes from 2 to 3, 4 and 6 can units, from double 
to single line, to different sizes of cans. Cartons have open ends 
for full viewing of product. Company officials say its simplicity 
and flexibility are a major stride forward in the important trend 
to packaging several cans at a time by the low-cost, wrap- 
around method. 
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FILLER CLEANING MADE EASY 


Improvements in the Dura-Mill Liquid 
Filler to facilitate ease of cleaning have 
been announced by Turbo Machine Com- 
pany, Lansdale, Pa. Cleaning results can 
now be observed visually as the air vent 
is a straight tube instead of a goose-neck. 
The vent cap is removable for sterilizing. 

The improvements are designed to 
meet the rigid sanitary requirements of 
food and dairy plants, according to the 
Company. The new vent cap dissipates 
back surge of the liquid and prevents 
spillage. No parts move in the liquid held 
in product bowl. Each valve can be steam 
cleaned and visually certified as clean. 
There is just one nut to loosen and three 
parts to remove to reduce valve cleaning 
time. 

The Dura-Mil Liquid Filler is a 
straight gravity-type machine for filling 
cans with liquids or semi-viscous ma- 
terials. The inverted cone-shaped prod- 
uct bowl prevents product loss at shut- 
down. Fast-flow of liquids removes neces- 
sity of agitating mechanism. Remarkable 
filling accuracy and non-foaming fea- 
tures are claimed for the machine. 


The new Semi-Automatic Labeler for 
round containers, manufactured by the 
Atlantic Supply Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, which lessens to the matter of 
minutes the time required for changing 
from one size container to another. New 
features include an automatic label feed 
ind a pivoted frame which opens for easy 
‘leaning. Full information from the com- 
pany at 16 N. Green Street, Baltimore 1. 
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Tomato-disease control 
is simplest... surest 
with Du Pont 


MANZATE 


Maneb Fungicide 


The nearest perfect tomato 
fungicide yet discovered! 


*‘Manzate”’ controls all the major fungus diseases . . . early and late 
blight, anthracnose, gray leaf spot and septoria leaf spot. Simplifies 
disease control . . .“‘“Manzate’’ does the job straight through the season. 
It is mild on plants . . . permits maximum growth of healthy, vigorous 
vines and fruit. ‘““Manzate’”’ is a wettable powder, ready to mix with 
water .. . every tankful uniform. Compatible with commonly used 
insecticides. 


For bigger yields 
of No. 1 tomatoes... 


e Use ‘‘Manzate’”’ early —after appearance 

of first cluster buds. 

-@ Spray “‘Manzate’’ often—at 7-day inter- 
vals . . . the additional sprays pay off in 
more tons of No. 1 tomatoes. 

e Protect against defoliation diseases with 

““Manzate.’’ When leaves are lost, expo- 

sure to sun means softer, poorer col- 

ored fruit and greater susceptibility to 
anthracnose. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for appli- 
cation. Where warning or caution statements on use 
of product are given, read them carefully. 


RE6. 5. Pat. OFF. 
Better Things for Better Living . . . 
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GEORGIA TOMATO PLANTS-—CONTRACTS 


There is considerable speculation and 
rumor regarding the effects of last 
week’s hard freeze on the supply of 
tomato plants from Georgia, the most 
important source of supply. Francis 
Stokes, of Vincentown, New Jersey, who 
sees all and knows all with respect to 
tomatoes, contacted today (April 6), in- 
forms us in substance:—At first with 
temperature ranging down to 19 degrees, 
it looked like a total loss for Georgia 
tomato plants. One well known grower 
did have an 80 percent loss. However, 
when the excitement had subsided, it was 
revealed that but 40 percent of the total 
Georgia plants were above ground when 
the freeze hit. There will be some re- 
planting, of course. Other growers are 
too discouraged to replant. Tomato 
plants will be late, some (very few) will 
be ready on the 25th of April, a some- 
what larger supply by May 1. There will 
be an ample supply by May 5 to May 15. 
Rain on Sunday, April 3, helped the sit- 
uation very much. 

Florida, on the other hand, did not get 
the freeze, and a good supply of plants 
will be available there, and on time. Sum- 
ming it all up, some canner growers will 
be delayed in planting, which means, of 
course, a shortage of early tomatoes, but 
most of this loss will be made up on the 
tail end of the season, weather permit- 
ting. 

The overall loss to Georgia growers 
was, of course, trazic. Peaches are all 
gone, the nut crop suffered severe dam- 
age, and market vegetables will have to 
be replanted. 


CONTRACT PRICES 


Western Illinois, April 1, 1955 
Gentlemen: 

Just as a matter of information our 
contract price this year will be $34.00 
and $20.00 for No. 1 and No. 2 grade 
tomatoes. 

No. 1 grade is what we strive mostly 
for, therfore, we advanced the price $4.00 
per ton over last year. 

Labor for raising and harvesting a 
tomato crop seems to continually advance 
and if tomatoes are grown by a farmer, 
it’s necessary that they make him a good 
profit. 

The acreage in our locality we expect 
to be above normal. 

Very truly yours 


Our correspondent is about in line with 
other areas heard from, although prices 
are not generally known in the impor- 
tant states of Indiana and California. 
New Jersey is getting all the acreage 
wanted at last year’s prices, of $36 and 
$21 for 1’s and 2’s respectively. That 
adds up to about $30 a ton on the flat 
basis. The one very large concern there 
upped prices 30 cents on 1’s to $38.50, 
with 2’s at $24, the same price as last 
year. Jersey has a ten year average de- 
livery of 64 percent 1’s, 30 percent 2’s, 
and 3 percent culls. 

Ohio canners are said to be discount- 
ing 2’s $2.00 this year, although can- 
nery growers want $1.00 more. Generally 
prices seem to be $33 for 1’s and $23 for 
2’s, although some are contracting at last 
year’s prices. Looks like acreage here 
will be up approximately 10 percent. 

It’s rather general knowledge that the 
California acreage will be up this year 
and growers are talking higher prices. 
Not too many Maryland tomato canners 
contract for the crop in advance. One 
Pennsylvania canner has upped prices 
$1.50 on 1’s to $35.50, reduced 2’s by 
$2.00 to $19.00. Others are thinking in 
terms of last year—variously $34-$21— 
$32-$16. Approximately a 5 to 10 percent 
increase planned. 


Corn acreage will be down, how much 
is hard to say at this time. Ohio is talk- 
ing about a 25 percent reduction at $16 
a ton compared with about $18 last year. 
The writer has heard at least one uncon- 
firmed price of $17 in Maryland, also $19 
and all the way up to $22.50, compared 
with about $21 last year. 


Midwestern corn canners are expected 
to pay in the neighborhood of $17 a ton 
as compared to $18.50 last year. Acreage 
here, too, will be down, though how much 
is not known at this time. 


Pea prices in the Midwest are thought 
to be about the same as last year, or $90 
a ton, and the acreage is going to be 
down about 2 to 3 percent. Ohio no 
longer a factor in peas is planning to 
plant about the same as last year (1400 
acres), and the price is expected to drop 
about 10 percent from the $102.50 paid 
last year. Early peas are in the ground 
in Maryland and Lower Pennsylvania. 
Excellent weather this past week. Acre- 
age up slightly at about $80. * 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Cautious Broadening Of Inventory Policies 
Indicate Better Call During Quarter—Camp- 
tell Expands Frozen Food Line—Tomatoes 
Further Strengthened By Reports Of Georgia 
Plant Freeze—Small Offerings Of Spinach 
From Maryland—Spot Peas Getting Atten- 
tion — Florida Beans Offered — Promotion 
Helping Corn—Cold Delays Eastern Aspara- 
gus—Shopping For Peaches—Openings On 
Florida Valencias—Applesauce Quiet—Sar- 
dine Stocks Dwindling—Salmon and 
Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 7, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Canned foods buy- 
ers are giving the market a “new look” 
as reports from widely scattered canning 
areas indicate rather extensive impair- 
ment of 1955 pack prospects on a number 
of items as a result of the recent cold 
spell. Effect of this development will be 
a strengthening of spot markets as can- 
ners begin to view their unsold holdings 
from the ’54 packing in the light of an- 
ticipated packing costs this season. By 
the same token, many buyers are begin- 
ning to feel that canned foods bought at 
today’s prices will prove good property 
later on in the year, and consequently are 
cautiously upping their views on the size 
of “working inventory.” 


THE OUTLOOK—These developments 
presage a better call for canned foods for 
cannery shipment during the current 
quarter, with indications that where 
carryovers exist, substantial inroads will 
be made into stocks in packers’ hands be- 
fore the new season’s packs are ready to 
go into the warehouses. 


MERGER—Considerable interest was 
shown in local trade circles this week in 
announcement that Campbell Soup Com- 
pany is taking over the Swanson opera- 
tion. This makes Campbell a major fac- 
tor in the frozen foods field, as well as 
the world’s largest soup canner, and 
marks a quickening of the tempo of 
Campbell’s expansion into the frozen 
foods field, which it first entered during 
the past year with a line of canned 
frozen soups. Campbell is now test mar- 
keting a new frozen fruit juice, and is 
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xperimenting with a number of addi- 
ional frozen products. 


TOMATOES—Early pack prospects in 
‘omatoes in the Tri-States have been 
dimmed by the reported destruction of 
Georgia’s crop of tomato plants in the re- 
vent cold wave. Buyers are showing more 
interest in covering tomato needs for the 
near months from canner holdings, but 
are finding themselves confronted with a 
strong market and relatively light offer- 
ings for this season of the year. Stand- 
ard 1s are firm at 95 cents and upwards, 
with minimum on 303 $1.30 and 2'%s 
$2.20. On extra standards, 1s are bring- 
ing $1 or better, with 303s at $1.40-$1.45 
and 2%s at $2.40 and up, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SPINACH—Small offerings of spring 
pack spinach are reported from the 
Maryland canning section, with canners 
quoting 8-ounce tins at 80 cents, 303s at 
$1.25-$1.30, 2%s at $1.80-$1.85, and 10s 
at $6.00 and up. Packing has been light 
thus far, due to fresh shipper competition 
for raw stock. 


PEAS—Indications are that the pea 
pack in the Tri-States will be late this 
season, and spots are commanding more 
attention. For prompt shipment, stand- 
ard pod run Alaskas are reported avail- 
able at 95 cents for 1s and $1.10 for 303s, 
with extra standards at $1.00 and $1.25, 
respectively. Extra standard pod run 
sweets, 303s, list at $1.30-$1.35, f.o.b. 


BEANS—Florida canners are offering 
new pack cut green beans at $1.10 for 
standard 303 round pods, with extra 
standards at $1.20. The market in other 
canning areas is unchanged. 


CORN—Current promotional efforts in 
corn are coming in for trade attention, 
with indications that the heavy carry- 
over in canner hands may be whittled 
down somewhat before 1955 pack be- 
comes available. Buyers, however, are 
still “shopping the market” carefully 
when coming in for replacements, and 
the market remains rather soft. 


ASPARAGUS—Cold weather has de- 
layed the progress of the asparagus crop 
in the East, and canners are not yet quot- 
ing. It is feared in some circles that cold 
weather damage to the crop may result 
in a higher price for raw stock this 
season, 


PEACHES—Reports from Georgia and 
the Carolinas indicate that few, if any, 
peaches will be canned there this season, 
due to heavy crop losses in the recent 
freeze. Reports from California are that 
peach prospects there have been set back, 
too, by cold weather. As a result, buyers 
are looking over spot peach holdings and 
tanding commitments, with a view to- 
ward making additional purchases where 
goods are available. 
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CiTRUS—Opening prices on new pack 
Florida Valencia orange juice were 
named this week, with 2s ranging 
$1.22%2-$1.25 and 46-ounce at $2.72%- 
$2.90. Other Florida offerings find orange 
juice listed at $1.05 on 2s and $2.35 on 
46-ounce, with blended juice at 971% cents 
and $2.10 and grapefruit juice at 82% 
cents and $1.75. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions hold at $1.32% for 303s in heavy 
svrup and $1.30 for light svrup pack, 
with broken at $1.20. Fancy citrus salad 
303s are quoted at $2.00, with fancy at 
$1.85, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


FRUITS-FOR-SALA D—California can- 
ners are offering fruits-for-salad for 
prompt shipment at $4.55 to $4.65 for 
fancy in heavy syrup, with fancy 303s 
in heavy syrup at $1.70. Offerings of 10s 
are light, with fancy in extra heavy 
syrup held at $16.25. 


APPLE SAUCE—Midwestern canners 
this week were reported offering fancy 
apple sauce for prompt shipment on the 
basis of $1.35 for 303s, with 10s at $6.65. 
The market was quiet and unchanged in 
other areas. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are mak- 
ing headway in cutting down carryovers, 
and are generally holding the market at 
$7.00 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
f.o.b. cannery. It is reported, however, 
that there are still consignment stocks 
held in some markets which can be 
bought around $6.50 cannery basis. Cur- 
rent indications are that the new pack 
will start around mid-May. 


SALMON—There was no change in 
the salmon situation during the week, 
and prices in primary markets were 
firmly held, with a continuing shortage in 
offerings of top grades. 


TUNA—Lenten sales have been good 
at the retail level, it is reported, and 
buyers shortly will set about covering 
their requirements for the coming sum- 
mer months. The market is reported to 
be holding fairly well on both domestic 
and imported packs. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Slow — Standard Shelf Size Beans 

Tightened Considerably — Tomatces And 

Products Extremely Hard To Find—Await 

Asparagus Offerings—Standard Corn Better 

But Fancy Holding Down—Beets And Car- 

rots Steady—California Fruits Unchanged— 
Prune Plums Unsettled. 


By ‘‘Midwest”’ 


Chicago, Ill., April 7, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Trading is at a 
low ebb here at present and brokers and 
distributors alike are not very happy 
with the volume of business that is pass- 


ing. However, judging from the under- 
lying strength of prices generally, it 
would appear this dullness is of a local 
character. Merchandise that Chicago 
buyers would like to buy is not readily 
available and that which is _ plentiful 
seems not to be too interesting. A con- 
dition of this kind is not conducive to 
fast and heavy trading so things are 
moving here on just a day to day basis 
with little to indicate any immediate 
change. 

Standard cut beans have tightened up 
considerably and it now appears the re- 
cent 10 cent retail price is a thing of the 
past. Unsold stocks of standard 303s are 
much smaller and buyers here are paying 
more money for immediate requirements. 
Standard corn is now the bargain item 
and it’s only the depressed price on the 
surplus of fancy grade that keeps prices 
on the lower grades from moving up- 
ward. Supplies of tomatoes, catsup and 
puree are reaching the bottom of the 
barrel here in the Midwest and Chicago 
distributors are finding the same thing 
true of California canners. A _ little 
flurry of business developed this week on 
peaches, particular'y freestones, on the 
strength of freeze reports from southern 
sections but total business was not ex- 
tensive as unsold stocks are at a mini- 
mum. Otherwise trading has been more 
or less on a routine basis and it appears 
it will remain that way until some of the 
early new packs make an appearance. 


BEANS—Standard cut beans in 303 
tins have sold here as low at $.95 but 
Chicago buyers are now paying $1.07'% 
if they want any and many canners re- 
port a sold up condition. This is one of 
the items that has been kicked around at 
10 cents at retail levels and this price 
has really moved goods. Statistics indi- 
cate there is less than a million cases of 
standards in 303 tins now unsold which 
means a strong market from here on in. 
Lower grades of tens and all sizes of 
fancy green beans have not met with the 
same success and prices are still at de- 
pressed levels. Wax beans, however, are 
in good shape and very little is left to 
sell with prices considerably higher than 
in the ease of green. 


TOMATOES—It’s tough to find any 
standard 303 tomatoes locally these days 
anc where they are available the price is 
strong at $1.40. Standard tens have been 
gone for some time and the few extra 
standards still offered are firm at $9.00 
which makes the average buyer a really 
unhavpy guy. Limited offerings out of 
the Tri-States and California do not look 
much better so there are some rough 
days ahead for the distributor who will 
need goods between now and the new 
pack. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There is so 
'ittle offered in the way of tomato puree, 
tomato paste and catsup that prices 
really don’t mean anything. It’s simply a 
question of finding some lonesome little 
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lot and then making the best possible 
deal. Canners should find a ready and 
willing market once the new pack is 
ready as stocks in distributor’s hands are 
already limited and should be bare come 
the new pack. 


ASPARAGUS—Nothing at all is of- 
fered from local canners and hasn’t been 
for some little time. The trade are 
anxious to hear something definite about 
new pack grass both from local canners 
and those on the Coast who will be get- 
ting under way in the very near future. 


CORN—Standard corn is in much bet- 
ter shape but it can still be purchased at 
$1.00 simply because of the current quo- 
tations on fancy grade. One of the chains 
here sold at retail recently fancy 303s at 
10 cents and while this was just prob- 
ably a one shot deal it does indicate how 
rough things can get. Fancy cream style 
tens are selling at $7.75 to $8.00 with 
extra standard at $7.00 and standard at 
$6.50. It has been a tough year and a 
number of Wisconsin canners have 
thrown in the sponge which will make 
just that many less sources of supply for 
the private label buyer. It looks like 
maybe the trade should show a little 
more interest in helping the industry 
make a profit than in trying to buy at 
the lowest possible price. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—It’s a steady 
market with supplies no more than 
normal and even less in some cases with 
prices on the firm side. Fancy sliced 
beets are bringing $1.20 for 303s and 
$6.00 for tens while diced and shoestring 
are listed at $1.00 and $5.00. Certain sizes 
and counts of whole beets cannot be 
found and the new pack is a long ways 
off. Local canners have carrots to sell 
but they are not worried about them as 
unsold stocks are anything but burden- 
some. Fancy diced are bringing $1.10 for 
303s and $5.50 for tens while sliced are 
firm at $1.25 and $7.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With the ex- 
ception of peaches this market is on the 
quiet side with little in the way of 
changes to report. Freestone peaches are 
firmer than they have been and sales 
perked up considerably during the last 
week. Scattered lots of Clings are avail- 
able although buyers here are having 
trouble finding the grade and sizes they 
would like to buy. The same thing is 
true of apricots with the popular grades 
and sizes and grades not offered. Pears 
are moving in a rountine manner at 
prices which are unchanged. Cocktail 
does not seem as tight as it was a short 
time ago and most canners have con- 
tinued the special discounts offered last 
month for prompt shipment. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—The market 
on prune plums is somewhat unsettled 
currently due to offerings of goods which 
are on the questionable side as far as 
quality is concerned. Generally, fancy 
grade is listed at $7.75 for tens and $2.25 
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for 2%s with choice at $7.00 and $2.10. 
The price shading on certain grades and 
sizes of berries and cherries appears to 
have run its course although the market 
is now lower on some items than it was 
before. Fancy and choice grades of pears 
appear ample but standards are not easy 
to find as many canners are completely 
sold up. Prices are unchanged at $3.50 
for choice 2%s and $12.65 for tens with 
little indication of any change. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Scanning The Market For Short Items 


—tLarger Tomato Acreage At Higher Prices 

Expected—Frequent Changes In Citrus Prices 

— Good Bookings Of Spinach — Asparagus 

Canning Delayed—Fruit Cleanup Foreseen— 
Tuna Production Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 7, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Buyers are scour- 
ing the market in search of some items 
of California pack that are in light sup- 
ply. These include tomatoes, tomato 
products, cling peaches, apricots and 
some sizes in asparagus. There are also 
some items in Alaska salmon that are in 
very short supply. Immediate deliveries 
of some purchases are requested, indicat- 
ing that some distributors have allowed 
their stocks to become low. Canners are 
keeping their eyes on the weather, with 
limited damage from frost reported from 
a few fruit growing districts, and with 
the absence of rain being felt. Rainfall 
is heavier than to a corresponding date 
last year, but is well below normal. 


TOMATOES—No official reports have 
come out as yet as to tomato acreage for 
the new season, with this attributed to 
the fact that planting is a bit later than 
usual and that some growers have not 
made up their minds about their acreages 
for canning. The general opinion seems 
to be that acreage will be somewhat 
larger than in 1954 and that growers will 
insist on a higher tonnage price than 
contracts called for last year. The mar- 
ket on both canned tomatoes and tomato 
products is very strong with advances 
here and there by individual canners. 
Most sales of No. 24% fancy made of late 
seem to have been made at $2.50 al- 
though some are reported at $2.45. Fea- 
tured brands of tomato juice are largely 
price at $1.12% for No. 2s, $2.42% for 
46 oz. and $4.90 for No. 10s. Catsup is 
moving at $1.75 for 14 oz., with No. 10 
at $10.25, but some are closely sold up 
on the latter item. 


SPINACH—Some featured brands of 
California pack spinach are priced at 
$1.25 for No. 303 and at $1.80 for No. 
2%, but some quotations are as low as 
$1.10 and $1.50, respectively. All can- 
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ners seems to be booking a good business. 
Canning is in full swing, with grower: 
in some districts compelled to resort to 
irrigation, because of the last of spring 
rainfall, 


CORN—Corn continues to move rather 
slowly with some sales of Pacific Coas 
pack reported for a featured brand as 
follows: No. 303 cream style golden, 
$1.5714; buffet, $1.00; 12 oz. vacuum pack 
whole kernel golden, $1.57%; No. 303 
brine pack whole kernel, $1.52, and 
buffet brine pack whole kernel, $1.02%. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspara- 
gus to date is rather more limited than 
had been expected, the warm spring 
weather of a couple of weeks ago having 
given way to lower temperatures. Prices 
to growers are still unsettled and canners 
are still uncertain just what costs will be. 
Spot lists cover stocks carried over from 
last season and remain the same as in 
recent weeks. Shipments of 1954 pack 
continue to move out steadily. 


FRUITS—tThe scarcity of cling peaches 
still in first hands is causing some opera- 
tors to pay increased attention to Bart- 
lett pears and fruit cocktail, stocks of 
which are still ample. Both of these 
items are expected to figure prominently 
in a transaction covering shipments to 
Great Britain and when these get under 
way any likelihood of any sizeable sur- 
plus will vanish. Last year’s pear crop 
was a phenomenally large one and is not 
likely to be repeated this year. Fancy 
Bartlett pears have sold of late at $3.90 
for No. 2%s, with choice at $3.50 and 
standard at $3.15. Fancy fruit cocktail 
moves at $3.45 for No. 2%s and around 
$13.00 for No. 10s. 


TUNA—tThe output of canned tuna in 
California for January and February 
amounted to 905,639 cases, compared 
with 1,222,847 cases for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The output for the 
year 1954 was 9,176,928 cases. Tuna spe- 
cialty packs, such as tuna paste and tuna 
packed in glass amounted to 8,393 cases, 
against 25,951 cases for the two month 
period in 1954. The output of canned 
mackerel in the first two months of the 
present year mounted to 20,917 cases, 
against 2,284 cases for the first two 
months of 1954. The pack of anchovies 
for January and February of this year 
totaled 188,197 cases, while the pack in 
the first two months of last year was 
162,108 cases. 


The Japanese fishing fleet has been 
greatly enlarged of late and the 1955 
eatch of salmon is estimated at 38,000,- 
000 fish, or almost double the 1954 take 
of 20,500,000 fish. Exports in 1955 are 
expected to be between 700,000 and 800,- 
000 cases and are to realize about $30.00 
a case for sockeye, $18.50 for pink and 
$24.00 for silver, in the equivalent of 
United States money. These are the esti- 
mates of the Japanese Fisheries Agency. 
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Anti-Trust Recommendations 
(Continued from Page 9) 


“In the world of business, however, 
sich theoretical discriminations in a ‘de- 
vered’ price must, as a practical matter, 
ave prospective buyers cold. Their 
noice among rival sources of supply, as 
ell as their own competitive position 
ersus others in further resale, depends 
on the actual, laid down price which they 
inust pay out when invoiced for the pur- 
chased goods, not on the seller’s costs on 
net returns. 

“Since the paramount legal inquiry of 
the Robinson-Patman Act centers on the 
‘injurious’ handicaps imposed by discrimi- 
nations on ‘disfavored’ customers, it is 
this ‘actual price’ paid by buyers which 
determines their competitive standing vis 
a vis each other, and hence must be the 
significant index of legality. 

“In our view, therefore, the Federal 
Trade Commission’s recent definitions of 
price in the National Lead and Chain 
Institute decisions accord with the domi- 
nant purposes of the Robinson-Patman 
enactment as well as explicit Congres- 
sional intent. 

“Under the commission’s ‘actual price’ 
criterion, only significant disparities in 
laid-down cost could prejudice individual 
buyers’ competitive vigor sufficiently to 
invalidate a ‘delivered’ price as illegally 
discriminatory. The ‘mill net’ alternative 
theory—either for ascertaining or mea- 
suring legally cognizable discrimination 
—would render all ‘delivered’ prices in- 
herently discriminatory and legally sus- 
pect. Such an interpretation flouts the 
unmistakable intent of the draftsmen 
who repudiated a provision designed to 
brand all ‘delivered’ pricing discrimina- 
tory per se.” 


LABOR 


The committee recommended legisla- 
tion to prohibit union efforts at market 
control, as follows: 

“A. It should cover only specific union 
activities which have as their direct ob- 
ject direct control of the market, such as 
fixing the kind or amount of products 
which may be used, produced or sold, 
their market price, the geographical area 
in which they may be sold, or the num- 
ber of firms which may engage in their 
production or distribution. 

“By ‘object’ this committee means only 
the immediate concession demanded from 
an employer as a condition precedent to 
halting coercive action against him. In 
lrafting such legislation, greatest care 
should be given to protect labor’s ‘full 
‘reedom of association (and) self-organi- 
‘ation ... for the purpose of negotiating 
he terms and conditions of their employ- 
nent or other mutual aid or protection’ 

s now provided in U.S.C. L151 (1952). 

“B. Unlike the present Labor-Manage- 
nent Relations Act, the Government 
hould have power to proceed, on its own 

litiative, without formal complaints 
rom others. A coerced employer, for 
xample, might find it advantageous to 

equiesce rather than complain. Thus, 

‘ere the Government dependent upon 

mal complaints of others to initiate 
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actions, some wrong to the public inter- 
est might go uncorrected. 

“C. Unlike the Sherman Act, such 
legislation should not contain provisions 
for private injunction. In the _ labor- 
management - area, private injunctive 
remedies under the Sherman Act have 
in the past been subject to abuse. In any 
legislation, therefore, primary reliance 
should be on Government-initiated en- 
forcement.” 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

Competitive Injury—“‘Vigor of compe- 
tition in the market, rather than a hard- 
ship to individual business men”, should 
be controlling factor. Quantity Limits— 
The Robinson-Patman Act provision, en- 
abling FTC to impose a ceiling on cost 
savings resulting from quantity, the com- 
mittee said, sanctions “A crude form of 
price fixing by administrative fiat, where 
competition should safeguard the public 
interest”. Buyers’ Liability—The Robin- 
son-Patman Act makes it unlawful for 
buyers knowingly to induce or receive 
discrimination in price. The committee 
says that this section (2(f)) should be 
administered in such a way as to pre- 
serve “the legal freedom of buyers to 
engage in aggressive bargaining over 
price as basic to effective competitive dis- 
tribution.” 


Anti-Trust Comments 
(Continued from Page 9) 


establish their own brokerage operations 
—which of necessity must be fictitious— 
and to collect brokerage on their own 
purchases. Just this one dangerous 
recommendation of theirs would by itself 
destroy the value of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, as the net result would be to 
provide discriminatory prices to a few 
favored buyers with coercive power. 
Many buyers would not be able to have 
their own brokerage offices and they 
would be forced out of business. The en- 
tire food industry operates on such a tiny 
margin that even a small discrimination 
in price would be disastrous to the many 
firms and individuals who could not get 
this price differential. 

“Those buyers who would be collecting 
brokerage would not only be working 
with an unfair advantage over their less 
fortunate competitors, they would be 
placing an unnecessary burden on the 
producer. For the latter, in addition to 
paying his sales expense would be forced 
to assume the distribution cost of the 
buyer. Yet the buyer could not and 
would not provide the necessary sales 
service to the seller. 

“Today sellers recognize the need for 
sales service more than ever. It is proved 
in the fact that today more manufac- 
turers are using legitimate food brokers 
(the Committee refers to them as ‘pure 
brokers’), than at any time in the past. 
There has never been a greater need for 
strong and concerted sales effort in order 
for firms to maintain a competitive posi- 
tion. Competition is more vigorous than 
ever. Unless the seller has direct local 
representation in the markets in which 
he sells he cannot hope to maintain an 
adequate sales position.” 


Representative Wright Patman, of 
Texas, Chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee and co-author of the 
Robinson-Patman Act—Called for an in- 
vestigation of the Attorney General’s 
Committee to Study the Antitrust laws. 
Mr. Patman said that this Committee is 
a high-pressure private lobby operating 
under White House sanction and that 
money which Congress appropriated for 
enforcement of antitrust laws has been 
used for this lobby in a high-pressure 
campaign on Congress to get the anti- 
trust laws repealed. Mr. Patman said 
further “that because of the scope of the 
antitrust laws which the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee recommends emasculat- 
ing, and because of the other activities of 
this Committee, I feel that the investiga- 
tion is properly a matter either for the 
House Committee on Judiciary or for a 
special investigating committee to be ap- 
pointed by the House. However, if this 
matter should not be taken up either by 
the Committee on the Judiciary or by a 
new committee appointed especially for 
the purpose then under the rules, the 
House Small Business Committee is 
properly authorized to investigate. Since 
this is a matter which is vital to the 
welfare of small business and the free 
enterprise system in the United States I 
would consider it mandatory upon the 
House Small Business Committee to be- 
gin investigations, unless a Committee 
with broader powers does so.” 


He emphasized that his preliminary 
reading of the Report disclosed that it in 
effect proposes that there be read into 
our antitrust laws concepts and policies 
which will not only impede but prolong 
the prosecution of violators, with the re- 
sult that the laws would become com- 
pletely unworkable and useless. 


The Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America — Representing 110 retailer 
owned wholesale food distribution ware- 
houses servicing 27,000 independent food 
retailers, CFDA expressed vigorous dis- 
sent to the report of the Committee. 

“We are greatly concerned with those 
sections of the report that would seri- 
ously weaken the Robinson-Patman Act,” 
reported J. C. Conreux, President of 
CFDA. “The majority report of this 
Committee will open the door to an even 
more flagrant violation of moral business 
practices. The Robinson-Patman Act has 
been the principal safeguard for the inde- 
pendent retailer. CFDA has always fav- 
ored vigorous free competition,” declared 
Conreux. “We have no quarrel with big 
business, but we do feel the rules of the 
game should not work to penalize the 
little operator who is efficient and who 
performs his distributive function with 
equal facility as his larger competitor.” 
Conreux continued, “we do not believe in 
supporting inefficient operators, regard- 
less of size. The recommendations of the 
Attorney General’s Committee with re- 
spect to the Robinson-Patman Act would 
substantially lessen the competitive posi- 
tion of the thousands of efficient small 
businesses that have matched the ‘big’ 
operator in price and service.” 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif.. Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS. STRINGLESS, (;REEN 
MARYLAND 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 02. .....02 .90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.540 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..............000 1.05 
NEw York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 


Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.. 1.471% 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
| 
3 sv., No. 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 
10) 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 1.07% 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.......:000. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303.............. 1.00 


BEANS, LIMA 


5.50 


MIDWEST 

Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303........... 1.80-1.92144 
No. 10 12.00 

Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308............000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 

Tri-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 95 
Medium 1.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 

BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3038s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 308.............. 1.15-1.20 

WISCONSIN 

-75-.80 
1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 4.75-5.00 

No. 10 -.5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 


Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308...........00 1.05 

No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 

CORN— 

MARYLAND 

W.K. Gold., sewn No. 8 02... .90-.95 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

7.00 

No. 10 6.50 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308...... 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

C.S. Gold, No. 308......1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Ex. Std., No. 308 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 

MIpWEst 

Fey. W.K. Gold. No. 303..1.10-1.221%4 
12 oz. vac. -2214-1.30 


7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
5.50-6.00 


C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.32'% 


No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 30 
No. 10 ... .6.25-7.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. .85-.90 
No. 10 ...... 7.75-8.00 


C.S. Fey., 8 oz se 


No. 308 .... 


8.00-8.25 
PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

No. 308, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
8.75 

Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 o2z.. we 285-.90 
BOB 1.30-1.35 

No, lo 7.00 

Mipwesr ALASKAS 

1.55-1.60 
No. 303 

Iey., 3 sv 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Ex. Std., & sv., 8 02. ........ 90.9214 
1.40-1.45 
80. 8.00-8.25 

Std., 3 sv., No. 303.. 1.25-1.30 
7.25-7.50 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 .1.20-1.25 
INO. 20 6.50-6.75 

MipWwEest SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz... 1.07 %-1.10 


.-1.60-1.65 
9.00-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv.. No. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 303............ 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ......1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., sv., 8 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.90-2.10 
PUMPKIN 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
..(nom.) 1.40 


(nom.) 5.15 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%-.95 
1.00-1.071%% 


No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 .. .-4.20-4.40 
21, 's 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACTI 
1.25-1.30 
Calif., Feyv., 8 oz... . 82%-.92% 


Mo, 203: 1.12% 
No. 2% ... 
4.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 ..(nom.) 8.00 
No. 10 (nom.) 8.50-8.75 
New York, Fey., Wh 
No. 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.00 
1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 Nom. 
Calif., S.P., Ne. SOB 1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Fey .Nom. 
Ex. Std., 14 02. (nom.).......000008 1.70 
No. 10 ) 11.00-11.50 


Md., Fey., No. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


11.00 


No. 10 (per doz.).. 
Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.........00 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE . 

1.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o2z.....2.70 
APRICOTS 

Hadven, Fey., 8 1.35 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

1,.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 .. 11.00 

No. 10 9.85-10.10 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 308........2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 

N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 

Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No, 10 15.10 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
12.50-13.00 

No. 2% 3.30-3.35 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 


NO. 808 80018214 


No, 214 


INO. 


No. 10 

Elberta, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 2%. 

PEARS 

Calif., Fey., No. 308........... 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 . iinncncnnanmenee 
No. 2% 
50-12.65 

Std., No. 303 

N. W. Bartletts, No. Fey...8.85 
Standard 
No. 10, Fey. . 
Choice _........ 
Standard 

PINEAPPLE 


Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.85 


Std., ‘Half Slices, No. 2... ee 
No. 2% 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Choice, No. 2% 

No. 10 


JUICES 
CTTRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 


46 oz. 
4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
Texas, 


46 oz. 
ORANGE 
1.05-1.25 
46 O8.. .... 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, F'cy., No. 1.60 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
1.20-1.25 
” 


Calif., Fey., No. 
FISH 
S\LMON—PER Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 29.00-29.50 
...16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
eee 6.50217.00 
Pink, Tall, “No. (nom. ) 24.00-25.00 
«(nom.) 15,00-16.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Perk Case 
Maine, Oil 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 


TUNA—Parr 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s... 
Grated 


: 
N. Y., Ch., No. 808 
13.25 
: 11.00 
10.75 


